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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 
(Concluded.) 

On the third September, the bomb ketches 
being repaired, as well as the damages sus- 
tained by the other vessels in the action of 
the 27th, the squadron was again ready and 
disposed for another attack on the town and 
batteries. Between three and four o’clock, 
the action commenced and soon became ge- 
neral. As our gun boats bore down on the 
boats and gallies of the enemy, they gave 
ground and retreated under cover of the 
musketry on shore. The brigs and schooners 
pursued with the gun boats as far as the 
depth of the water would permit, and within 
musket shot of fort English. The action in 
this quarter now became divided. The brigs 
and schooners with one division of the gun 
boats engaged fort English: the other divi- 
vision continued engaged with the boats and 
gallies. 

The two bomb ketches while directing 
their shells into the town, were exposed to | 
the direct fire from the bashaw’s castles, the | 
crown, mole, and several other batteries. The 
commodore perceiving their danger, ran his 
ship between them and the batteries, within 
musket shot, where not less than seventy | 
guns were brought to bear on him, and 
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| venturers 


‘ing boats from the squadron, to bring off the 
| people, having fired the vessel. 
boat was manned by four seamen from the |; 


| boarded and carried by two gallies of one 


was silenced and not 











there discharged eleven broadsides with so 
good effect as to silence one of the principal || 
batteries, and,to injure the others and town | 
materially. The wind veering to the north- |\c 
ward and beginning to blow fresh, at half | 
past four P. M. he gave signal to retire from 
action under cover 


of the Constitution. In | 
this engagement, although the frigate and | 
vessels were much damaged, not a man was 
lost. The bomb vessel commanded by lieu- 
tenant Robinson had all her shrouds shot 
away, and was so shattered in the hull as to 
be kept above water with difficulty. The 
Argus received a thirty-two pound shot in 
her hull, which cut away a bower cable as it || 
entered, and which so checked its velocity, 
that it fell upon deck ¥ 





vithout doing i injury. 


his brave companions found with the enemy 
‘a common death. 


| poli, having experienced forty-one days head 


The commodore had for some time con- 


| templated sending a fire ship into the har- | 


bour to destroy the flotilla, and at the same | 
time throw a quantity of shells into the town. | 
Captain Somers volunteered in this service, | 
and with the assistance of lieutenants Wads- | 
worth and Israel, fitted out the ketch Intrepid | 
for this expedition. 
shells were placed in the hold, with fuses || ! 
and combustibles so applied as to fire them 
without endangering the retreat of the ad- 
s. On the evening of the fourth Sep- 
tember, captain Somers chose two fast row- | 


Nautilus with lieutenant Wadsworth and six 
men from the Constitution. At eight they 
parted from the squadron and stood in the 
harbour, convoyed by the Argus, Vixen, and 
Nautilus to within a short distance of the 
batteries. Having gained the inner harbour, 
and near at the point of destination, she was 





hundred meneach. At this moment, she ex- 
ploded. The effect was awful. Every bettery 
a gun was fired after- 
wards during the night. 


he should be boarded, as he was apprehen- } 


sive, he would not be captured. There 
every reason to believe that on the enemy | 
proving successfui, the captain seized a quick |} 
match and touched a train which communi- 

cated instant fire to the mine; by which he and 


Nothing occurred after this till the two 


| 

| 

i be neste joined on the ninth of September. | 
1 

| 


Though commodore Barron took departure 


Atlantic to the Western | 


| Islands in sixteen days, they were fifty days | obtained leave 
ibe their passage thence to the coast of Tri- | was the more willing to do, as it would give 


| the command of a frigate to captain Decatur, 
‘winds and calms in the meantime. i” 


Here ended Mr. Preble’s command, so 
honourable to himself, and in both its imme- | 








An hundred barrels of |! 
gun powder, and one hundred and fifty fixed | 


His own \ 








Captain Somers is || 
| said to have declared to a friend that in case 


is } 


| be that you have 


diate and distant consequences important to 
his country. In naval tactics his active and 
discerning mind anticipated the effect of long 
and familiar experience. In this enterprize 
he displayed the rapidity of conception, and 
promptitude to act so requisite in critical cir- 
cumstances, along with the foresight, cir- 
cumspection, and steady perseverance always 
necessary to success in difficult undertakings. 
rhe energy and intrepidity which marked 
his character, the passion for achieving deeds 
| of honour that glowed in his breast, were 
emulated and shared by his officers, and 


fully seconded by his men, who thought. 


mighty things easy under such a comman- 
der. His conduct of this war made an im- 
pression on the African governments, that 


| will not soon be effaced, and cannot fail for 


a long period of time to check their disposi- 


| tion to interrupt the peace that has been 


settled. 


All joined in the suffrage to the distin- 
guished merits of the commodore. His holi- 
ness the pope, is said to have remarked that 
he had done more towards humbling the anti- 
christian barbarians on that coast, than all the 
christian states had ever done. Sir Alexander 
Ball in a letter September 20th, said “ I beg 
to repeat my congratulations on the services 
_you have rendered your country, and the 
hair breadth escapes you have had in setting: 
a distinguished example. 
| enterprize are worthy a gre 
| tion. 


Their bravery and 

at and rising na- 
If I were to offer my opinion, it would 
- done well not to purchase 


a peace with the enemy. A few brave men 


| have indeed been sacrificed, but they could 


not have fallen in a better cause, and I even 
conceive it advisable to risk more lives rather 
than submit to terms which encourage the 


Barbary states to add fresh demands and in- 


fr om the capes of Virginia on the fifth Juiy, | sults.” 
lend crossed the 


After the squadron joined, the commodore 


to return home, which he 


The officers joined in an address to their 


late commander, containing the stronrest ex- 
pressions of attachment and respect. 


The 
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congress of the United States voted the 


‘medal, which were presented by the presi- 


. bid defiance to medical skill, he resolved on 
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thanks of the nation and an emblematical 


dent with emphatic declarations of esteem 
and admiration. 

When the commodore returned he was 
received and treated every where with dis- 
tinguished attention. His countrymen show- 
ed that they were proud of his fame, and 
grateful for his services. From this time he 
was much consulted and employed by the 
government in the management of their naval 
concerns. Peace was the next year made 
with Tripoli and the prisoners ransomed; 
and our navy was not again ordered abroad. 

In the latter part of year 1806, the health 
of Mr. Preble began to decline. It was the 
same complaint, a debility of the digestive 
organs, under which he was near sinking a 
few years before. For many months he strug- 
gled with his disorder, indulging a hope af 
récovering till within ten days of his death. 
Finding that the inveteracy of his malady 


a water excursion as a last experiment. On 
Sunday the 9th of August, 1807, he went on 
board a packet and stood out to sea, but find- 
ing no relief he returned on the Thursday 
following, sensible that the hour of his dis- 
solution was approaching. In the view of this 
event he displayed the fortitude which be- 
came ‘his character, and his exit was in full 
correspondence with his life. He breathed 
his last on Tuesday, 25th of August 1807, in 
the 46th year of his age. The inhabitants of 
Portland united in every mark of respect 
to his remains. On the day of his funeral, 
business was suspended, the colours were 
displayed at half mast from the shipping in 
the harbour, and he was interred with mili- 
tary honours and the ceremonies of religion 
and masonry. _ 
On the intelligence of his death reaching 
Washington, the firing of minute guns and 
other marks of naval mourning were ordered 
in testimony of the honour due to the me- 
mory of a patriot and hero, and of the un- 
feigned sorrow. produced by his death. 
The person, air, and countenance of com- 
modore Preble answered to his character. 
His features expressed strong passions along 
with manly and generous feelings. His at- 
tiude was erect yet easy and natural, his step 
firm, and his whole appearance and port 
were noble and commanding. In the calm 
of domestic life and the society of his equals 
he was placid and affectionate, in the exer- 


cise of authority peremptory and rigid. But 
though he made himself feared, and might 
be thought sometimes imperious and severe, 
yet he retained a strong interest in the af- 


convinced of the goodness of his disposition 





and the sincerity of his friendship. If he 

failed in uniformly restraining the impetuosity 

of his temper, he had no trait of arrogance, 

walignity or revenge in his nature. Signal | 
instances of his humanity and generosity | 
might be related. He was patient of labour, | 
and in business was remarked for exactness 
and despatch. He was a kind neighbour and | 
useful public spirited citizen. He cherished 
his relatives with tenderness, and was the 
object of their fond regard. He had been 
several years married, and left a wife and 
one child, a son, to feel his loss and to inherit 
the precious legacy of his honourable name. 
At the time he died, he had nearly completed 
an elegant mansion where, in the enjoyment 
of easy circumstances, and the society of a 
beloved family, he had looked for the repose 
endeared by past scenes of toil and danger. 
It pleased heaven to defeat his plans and tér- 
minate his prospects by untimely death, thus 
teaching us to value our life by the good 
and noble actions it contains, and not by the 
time it endures. 


} 





——— 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONK, 


A TALE. 
CHAPTER V: 

Continued. 
Then tell me, was not this enough to freeze 
The feeling heart to adamant? to check 
The native current of the soul, and swell 
Love’s gentle streamlet to the sea of hate! 

ANON. 

“You, my dear Minda, and my brave as- 
sociates, may think this a mere rhapsody of 
words, but I assure you, there is not the 
least exaggeration. Such, my comrades, 
was the daughter of Don Gomez, such was 
Isabella of Castile, and being such, it was 
impossible to behold her without admiration, 
without love. Nor were the beauties of her 


rr ere een 


crowded, each nobleman seeking for a part- 
ner to conduct down the dance. 1 was dress- 
ed in green armour, and my cousin in white. 
While yet the parties were mingled con- 
fusedly together, preparing for the coming 
amusement, my cousin called me on one 
side, and demanded, in great and apparent 
confusion, if among the crowd of masks, I 
could distinguish the daughter of Don Gomez. 
The biood mounted into my face and my for- 
boding heart already pronounced him my 
rival. 

“ With her,” said Algoronza, not waiting 
for my reply to his question, “ with her I 
would dance, for her beauty has subdued me 
and to her my heart has elready devoted it- 
self with the most affectionate ardour.” 

You may all judge what must have been 
the feelings that agitated my bosom, upon 
hearing this declaration from Alberto, in 
whom I now fatally perceived a rival to my 
love—a rival, poweriul indeed, but one with 
whom I resolved to act honestly, but to 
whom I was equally determined never to 
submit. I loved Aigoronza with the affection 
of a brother, and thought it best to come to 
an immediate explanation. 

“ My friend, my brother,” said I, “ it is 
indeed unfor:unate that we both have placed 
our affections on the same object.” 

“ How!” exclaimed he, starting afew paces 
from me, while I could perceive a frown ris- 
ing on his brow. “ How! Sebastian, you in 
love with the daughter of Don Gomez, with 
the beautiful princess of Castile! that must 
not be, Malventi, that shall not be!” 

“ Shall not be! Alberto,” cried I a little 
chagrined at the severity and impetuosity of 
his manner, “ shall not be! who will, who 
can prevent it?” 

«“ J, Malventi, I,” returned he, “ my soul 
is wrapped up in her, I live but in the hope 
of obtaining her, her presence is my only 
happiness, and you must abandon her to me, 
or we are deadly foes!” 

“ Algoronza!” cried I, sternly, but recol- 











mind less conspicuous than the elegancies of 
her person. 
in every observation, the soundness of her 
judgment in every remark, and a depth of 
information was perceptible in every word. 


lecting myself, I remained silent gazing a 


The fire of genius was elicited || few minutes on the countenance of Alberto. 


| His visage was darkened with a frown and 
the most ungovernable passions were exhi- 
bited in his looks.. Never till now, did I be- 





I beheld her and my soul drank in the de- 
lectable poison that ruined my character in 
the world, embittered my cup of happiness, 
and made me the wretched outcast you be- 
hold me! Not that she was the cause ;-no, 
she was chaste as fair. 


But to proceed. The revelry of the eve- 


lieve the count in possession of such a dis- 
position and I felt my anger rising at the 
discovery, when remembering that neither 
of us had addressed the princess on the sub- 
ject, and that, perhaps, both of us might be 
refused, I repressed my feelings afd thus 











fections of his officers and men, who wére 
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ning gave place, about twelve o’clock, to 
the enchanting harmony of the sofiest music, 
which began to vibrate on the ear ; it cailed 


“I would not willing be an instrument in 
rendering you unhappy, my beloved Alberto, 
but should the fair daughter of Don Gomez 
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for the masks, and the hall was immediately 
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compel me to forego her; but on the contrary, 
should she reject my suit and confess her 
acceptance of yours, fear not me, for by all 
the hopes I entertain of happiness, I swear, 
{ never will molest you, but aid you with my 
utmost power. Is not this candid, and may I 
not justly require the same promise from 
you!” 

“Twas truly great!” interrupted Amelia. 

“Algoronza was silent for a few minutes,” 
continued Malventi, proceeded Minda, “ and 
then, a gloom overspreading his features, 
with evident marks of reluctance, he gave 
me his promise. We now joined the com- 
pany, and Algoronza soon led a beautiful fe- 
male to the dance. The first dance had com- 
menced, and I had requested no lady to 
favour me with her hand, but now perceiving 
a female of ‘a lovely figure, whose dress of 
cerulean hue was decorated with a variety 
of flowers, setting pensively in a retired part 
of the hall, I immediately advanced towards 
her, and politely requested the happiness of 
leading her to the dance. With little hesi- 
tation she complied with my desire, and we 
joined the party. If I thought her interesting 
before, I was wrapped in admiration on be- 
holding her, 

* On the light fantastic toe.” 
All present seemed to gaze upon her with 
mingled looks of wonder and delight, and 
even I, lost in astonishment at her grace 
and agility, often forgot where I was, and 
disconcerted the party by my inattention. 

The dance being over, she permitted me 
to lead her beneath the cool refreshing sha- 
dow of an arbour, that stood in the centre of 
the garden, to enjoy the fragrance of the 
evening breeze, and seating ourselves upon 
a grassy seat within the bower, we entered 
into conversation. A little overcome by the 
exercise she underwent in the hall, she re- 
moved her mask, and the full moon beamed 
upon the fair face of the daughter of Don 
Gomez. 

Nothing could equal my delight, mingled 
with a pleasing astonishment, at being thus 
alone with one whom my soul idolized; and 
rejoiced at the happy opportunity of expres- 
sing the sentiments which had so lately ta- 
ken their residence deep in my heart, I thus 
exclaimed:— 

The fair Isabella of Castile! am I so 
blest as to have an opportunity of expressing 
those sentiments of esteem and admiration 
with which she has inspired me? To what 
wonderful and happy chance may I attribute 
so great, so desirable a blessing? 

This impassioned address, delivered with 
all the ardour of an honest affection, a little 
confused her, and I saw a biush rise upon 
her lovely cheek as she replied:— 
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“ Isabella of Castile, indeed, but unworthy 
the encomiums bestowed upon her by the 
gallant heir of the marquis of Malventi.” 

“ How! am I discovered?” exclaimed I, 
removing my mask; “ well, fair creature, 
may I at least hope that the princess of Cas- 
tile is not chagrined at having danced with 
so poor a practitioner as Sebastian?” 

“ Chagrined,” returned she, “ the farthest 
from it possible.” 

“ Can it indeed be!” cried I, catching her 
hand with eagerness, “ can it indeed be, 
that Isabella of Castile does not behold Mal- 
venti with indifference?” 

The crimson blush of modest diffidence 
suffused her lovely cheeks, as she cast her 
eyes upon the ground without uttering a 
word. 

“QO! princess,” continued I, “ you must 
be conscious that it is impossible to behold 
and not to love you. Hear me then confess 
that my heart adores you, that I live but in 
your smiles, and that I can be happy only in 
your love! Witness, thou silver moon, and 
you, her bright attendants, that in truth and 
honour, Malventi pours his heart before this 
image of perfection, and vows to love but 
her!” 

Isabella was silent for some time, and at 
length she could only articulate, “ Malventi,” 
and sunk upon my bosom. At that moment 
I thought myself blest beyond the power of 
increase, and fondly pressed the dear maid 
to my heart, in all the fervour of a chaste af- 
fection. It is needless to dwell upon this part of 
my story, suffice it to say, that ere we return- 
ed to the palace, Isabella confessed she lov- 
ed me, and promised with the consent of her 


father be mine. This I had no doubt of ob- 


SSS ———_____ 


uncertain fury, I soon disarmed him. Upon 
this, his rage knew no bounds, and although 
I restored him his sword, and offered him 
my hand, he refused both, leaving the gar- 
den, breathing curses and revenge. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XLVIIL 


* Are we not here now,” said the Corporal, 
“and are we not”—(dropping his hat plumb upon ; 
the ground—and pausing before he pronounced 
the word) “ gone, in a moment?” 


* O! health, displace this sickly hue, 
O! cool this fever of the brain;” 
His ‘*‘ cheek in thine own rose imbue 
And let” him “ follow in thy train.” 
LORENZO. 
“In the midst of life we are in death,’ 
said my aunt Dinah as I entered the room. 
The old lady had the paper in her hand, and 
I spied the tear of sorrow glistening in her 
spectacles. “ Here Gregory,” said she, hand- 
ing me the gazette, “ here is an account of 
the death of one of our old friends; he has - 
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been long absent,” continued my aunt, “ but 
when I reflect upon your youthful days, 
what an open hearted boy he always appear- 
ed, and what an affection you seemed. to 
have for each other, in spite of me a tear 
will moisten my cheek at the recollection.” 
I cast my eye upon the paper and wept in 
sympathy, for it was one of my school-mates, _ 
for whom [ had indeed contracted a great 
esteem, who having gone to a foreign land . 
in search of a fortune, had been seized there 
| with a violent fit of illness which had hurried 
|him to his grave. He was a man of worth, 
without show, of morality without affecta- 
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taining, as few could boast a nobler birth, 
but you shall hear how I was disappointed, 
We were about to leave the garden, when 
Algoronza rushed from behind the bower 
in which we had been seated, and catching 
me by the arm, exclaimed:— 

“ Consummate villain, that hast betrayed 
my confidence, and basely injured me in the 
tenderest point, the object of my affections; 
prepare to meet the reward of thy mon- 
strous crimes. Answer me not, Sebastian, 
but with thy sword; you have wronged me 
in the opinion of this fair maid, whom my 
heart adores, and my sword shall find a pas- 
sage to your heart, or yours be buried in 
my bosom! Shicld well thy life, for if my 
aim prove true, thou diest!” 

Before I could stand upon the defensive, 
Alberto rushed upon me, like a madman, 
with headlong violence, while the princess 
sunk lifeless on the ground. I however re- 
covered my sword, which had fallen, and 
warding his thrusts, which were aimed with 


tion, and of religion without bigotry. And is 
such a man as this, thought I, to return to, 
and mingle with common dust? Is such a 
man as this to die, and be forgotten? 
* O! why has worth so short a date, 
While villains ripen gray with time!” 

I felt sad before, for I had just returned from 
paying a visit to my friend Peter Peaceable, 
who is at present rather indisposed. Now, 
| although I had no apprehension of his im- 
mediate danger whilst with him, yet the re- 
collection of time’s apostrophe magle me feel 
unhappy; for, “ Are we not here now—and 
gone, in a moment!” and what are we, 
thought I, but miserable insects, the crea- 
tures of an hour? To-day we are gay and 
animated, and to-morrow we may be but a 
mass of unintelligent matter. We live in the 
sunshine of satisfaction, without thinking 
the cloud of sorrow may yet overspread us, 
and the storm of destruction rage around ofr 
heads. We live in the blessings of healch, 











without thinking that the chill hand of sick- 
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ness. may yet lay hold of us, in some unex- 
pected moment when we are 


“Counting on long years of pleasure here, 
But quite unfurnish’d for the world to come.” 


It is the erring propensity of man to be 


. dissatisiied; yet with a seeming perfectibility 


of bliss, when in the enjoyment of health, 
he feels not for the sick man, and sees the 
maimed pass by him without being moved. 
Little does he think that in an instant he 
may be visited by afflictions more dreadful 
than either; how little does he think that ere 
another sun dawns upon the world his eyes 
may be shut upon it forever. Why is this, 
©! man? There is no one but knows how 


unstable is his’ situation in this life: there is 


no one but is fully sensible that he may be 
called to an immediate account for the deeds 


committed in the flesh; there is no one but 


has some idea of futurity; and no one from 
whom all certainty of it is not concealed. 
Yet man is moved by nothing; knowledge 
does not seem to put him on his guard, nor 
ignorance to affright him. He passes his life 
in lethargic carelessness of the greatest of 
all considerations, whilst he is troubled in his 
mind with the cares of the world, which have 
nothing to offer, nor nothing to withhold. 
Strange and inconsistent are all his actions, 
he is regardless of sickness, although when 


it tortures him, he shudders; he turns not 


his thoughts on death, although he knows it 
to be inevitable. 

Why will we not consider, though the 
blush of health be now suffused over our 
countenances; though for a time a fancied 
contentment should gleam upon our minds, 


. that there may yet be trials in store for us, 


which will put our religion to the test, chace 
ruddy health and cheerful contentment from 
us, and in their stead fill our hearts with 
the gloom of impenetrable terror, and hang 
our cheeks with the livid ensigns of frail mor- 
tality? No moment can we call our own; of no 
property can we boast ourselves the owner, 
since he who giveth, also taketh away as it 
may suit him best, without yielding an ac. 
count thereof to any one. 


It is owing to this uncertainty in all hu- 
man affairs; it is also to this fickleness in 
the smiles of health that I am obliged to in- 
trude myself upon eur generous readers out 
of season; but I can assure them that they 
cannot lament the indisposition of Peter, 
nor wish his recovery more sincerely than 
myself. 1 however hope, as he is now gone 
to breathe for a time the exhilerating air of 
the country, that he will soon be able to come 
forward in propria persona, and resume his 
functions. 


GREGORY GRAVITY, 
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For the Repertory. 
MY LIFE, WRITTEN BY MYSELF. 
Continued. 


} was growing up almost as wild as the 
inhabitants around me, (pleasing your rever- 
ences I mean the Indians, bears, &c.) till my 
fifteenth year, when one day as my father 
and the old colonel were looking over a 
treatise on war, all of a sudden it popped 
into their heads that I ought to know how 
to read and write, or else I never could be 
so great a personage as appeared to them 
desirable. They went to work forthwith, and 
after many struggles to avoid it, what with 
threats, promises and persuasions, I was at 
length induced to enter peaceably on a course 
of study; and such was my success with the 
noble old colonel (for he was almost exclu- 


it is my firm determination to cut this mat- 
ter short with you; well then, in three words, 
we were married; and as happy a life did we 
lead of it I strongly suspect, as most marri- 
ed people do even in this civilized part of the 
country. Indeed so happily did we live to- 
gether that we never exchanged a single 
cross word. I was just one and twenty when 
I married her, and immediately after it, when 
all of our family (1 had taken my wife home 
to my father’s) were, one night, sitting as or- 
derly as most people do in a cold night by 
a large crackling fire, three warviors of the 
Tauxitanian tribe burst the door open and 
demanded Fantande. They addressed her in 
their native tongue, and she clung to me 
and replied; but what it was I cannot tell. 
The fellows then menaced us with the most 








sively my teacher) that in one or two years 
I could read and write with tolerable facility 
and had taken a little snack of geometry. 
About this period of my life it was my 
good fortune, or at least sol thought it then, 
to fall in love with a nice little half civilized 
squa, and I do candidly think that our vows, 
although she could not speak a word of 
English nor I a word of Tauxitanian, would 
fillaclever sized volume. O! gentle fair ones, 
she used to hang so deliciously round my 
neck, and breathe her sighs so luxuriantly 
in my bosom, that I sometimes thought my 
soul was going to fly away with my body. 
Now I would here civily beg the amourous 
youth to picture to his burning imagination, 
a little creature delicately set and healthy, 
and delicately coloured, (1 do not mean 
coloured like asnow heap, or as philosophers 
have it, not coloured at all,) dressed off in 
the style of these very tasty people, the 
Tauxitanians, and skipping about through 
the briars and up the trees like a squirrel. 
Can you fancy such a delightful reality? if 
so, then you have a slight notion of my little 
dove-eyed Fantanda. This maid was in the 
first instance very near ruining all my fath- 
er’s and the colonel’s plans for my general- 
ship, and in the second, the very means of 
calling the energies of my soul into action. 
How often was I absent from my military 
lessons; how often has my father hunted for 
me high and low, through thicket and brake, 
to give me some new notion of his, and how 
often has my mother wanted me to take my 
measurement, (for she, good woman, was so 
anxious for my manhood, that I verily be- 
lieved she measured me, both in height and 
circumference at least three times a week;) 
how often have they bellowed and bawled 
for me, but all in vain, for I was by the side 
of some meandering rivulet hanging in ex- 





stacy oyer my charming Fantanda. Reader 


frightful distortions of countenance, and I 
must say to tell the truth that notwithstand- 
ing all the heroism I had theoreticly learned 
from the worthy Hugh Hardfare I was fright- 
ened, as the saying is, almost out of my skin. 
That though, Mr. Reader, I would thank 
| you to recollect as you go along, was the first 
and the only time I ever was scared in my life. 
Old Hugh was sitting along side of ‘my 
mother looking at her knitting and my father 
had that minute finished cleaning out his ri- 
fle: Hugh always wore a sword; tobe sure it 
was grown rather rusty, but, as the old man 
| used to say, “it had still edge enough on it 
to keep off a bear” and he diverted all three 
of the Indians with his attacks, whilst my 
father loaded his rifle, and in less than two mi- 
nutes two of these strappers were laid sprawl- 
ing on the ground. The third ran faster than 
any civilized man can imagine, whoopin g and 
hallooing as if Auld Clootie was after him, 








| When not a soul of us budged out of the door, 


| except to carry the carcases a short dist- 
| ance in the woods, where if nothing should. 
prevent us, we intended in the morning to 
inter them. Fantanda seemed very uneasy, 
and constantly indicated by her motions the 
necessity of-all of us leaving our dwelling. 
The courageous old Hugh knew their fero- 
city when insulted better than any of us, and 
it was at length agreed on to escape tie In- 
dians, that we should carry the most valuable 
of our property with us, which you may sup- 
pose was not much, and take up our tem- 











porary abode at his dwelling. I believe I have 
before observed that his house was at the 
foot of a hill about a quarter of a mile from 
my father’s house; if I did not do it before 
I do it now, and in my opinion that will an- 











swer every purpose: here then we accords 
ingly took up our lodgings; not exactly in 
Hugh’s house either, for it was built at the 
mouth of a most capacious cavern, all apper- 
ance of communication to which was hid by 
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the old fellow’s ingenuity; in this cavern we 
stowed ourselves awy out of the cold, and 
had full scope to enjoy some of the most 
uncomfortable reflections that ever entered 
my brain. So much for Fantanda thought |, | 
and faith if every man gets driven out of his | 
house because of his wife, and has to stuff 
himself and his whole family with her ina 
cavern for fear of her being taken from him, 
the marriage state will be found to have some 
bitters mixed with its sweets; at least accord- 
ing to my notion of things. 

HUGH HEADLOFTY. 

To be continued. 


——— 





For the Repertory. 
THE STORM AND THE CAVERN OF SER. | 


| 
| 
| 
PENTS IN PERU. | 


Tsanslated from the French of Marmontel, by 
Gregory Gravity. 

A deep murmur gives the signal for the 
commencement of the elemental war. It is 
suddenly announced by the frightful whist- 
ling of the winds. A thick cloud envelopes 
heaven, and confounds it with the earth: the 
lightning tearing the gloomy veil, in van- 
ishing redoubles its darkness: a hundred 
thunders, which seem to roll and bound 
along a chain of mountains in swift succes- 
sion, create an awful roaring, which now 
seems to die away, and now swells furious 
like the tumult of the waves. The mountain, 
reeling beneath the shocks which it receives 
from the thunder and the winds, bursts 
asunder, and rapid torrents issue with a hor- 
rid noise from its sides. The affrighted an- 
nimals creud from the wood upon the plain; 
and by the rays of the lightning, the three 
travellers, pale with terror, saw, passing by 
their side, the lion, the tyger, the lynx, and 
the leopard, as trembling as themselves, 
for in this universal danger of nature, fero- 
city no longer exists, but every thing is 
softened by fear. 

One of the guides of Alonzo, had in his 
fright, gained the summit of a rock. A tor- 
rent precipitately bounding, rooted up its 
foundation, and swept it away, whilst the sa- 
vage that embraced it, rolled-with it in the 
whelming tide. The other Indian thought 
he would be secure from danger, in the hol-. 
low of a tree, but a column of fire, whose 
summit touched the cloud, descended upon 
it, and consumed both it and the unfortunate 
man who had fled there for safety. 

Meanwhile Alonzo exhausted himself with 
wrestling against the violence of the waters; 
he groped in darkness, seizing by turns the 
branches and the roots of the trees that he 
met with, without thinking of his guides, 
without any other thought than that of seif- 


| of pebbles, is that of a multitude of ser- 


| pents* that also find their refuge in the 


ror in which man absorbed in his own mind, 
thinks only of himself. 

At length he crawls to the foot ofa steep | 
rock, and by the reflection of the lightnings | 
he perceived a cavern, whose deep and gloo- | 
my horror would have frozen his blood at 
any other time. Bruised, and exhausted 
with fatigue, he throws himself to the bot- 
tom of the den, and there, rendering thanks 
to heaven, he falls into stupor. 

The storm at length is appeased; the 
thunders and the winds cease to rock the 
mountain; the torrents, less rapid, roar not 
at a distance; and Alonzo feels the balm of 


| sleep flowing through his veins. But in the 
| moment he is failing into a peaceful slum- 


ber, a noise arouses him, more terribie than 
that of the tempest. 
This noise like to the striking together 


cavern. The top of it is lined with them, and 
interwoven with each other; they make in 
moving, the noise which is heard by Alon- 
zo. He knows that the bite of these snakes 
is the most subtle of poisons; that it sud- 
denly kindles it in the veins of its unfortu- 
nate victim, a fire which devours and con- 
sumes them in the midst of the most ex- 
cruciating pangs. He hears them; he thinks 
he sees them crawling around him, or hang- 
ing over his head, or ready to spring upon 
him, rolled in fearful coils. His courage is 
overcome; his blood is chilled with horror; 
he scarcely dares to breathe. If he wishes to 
drag himself out of the den, he trembles, 
lest under his hands, under his feet, he 
should press one of these dangerous reptiles. 
Quaking with dread, shivering, immoveable, 
surrounded by a thousand deaths, he passes 
the whole lingering night in a painful ago- 
ny, desiring, yet shuddering to see again 
the day; condemning the fear which chains 
him, and making useless efforts to surmount 
his weakness. 

Day at length arriving justified his terrors. 
He saw realised his dreadful foreboding; he 
saw it still more horrible. He must die or 
escape. He painfully rallies his small re- 
maining strength; he raises himself slowly; 
he bends, and resting his hands upon his 
trembling knees, he comes out of the cavern 
as unnerved, as pale as a spectre leaving its 
tomb. ‘he same storm that had thrown him 
in danger, had preserved him from harm, 
for the snakes were no less terrified than 
himself; and it is the instinct of all animals 
to cease being hurtful when surrounded by 
peril. 

A serene day consoled natuge for the ra- 
vages. of the night. The earth as escaped 





preservation; for there are moments of ter- 


* Rattle snakes. 














trom wreck, loaded the with ruins: 
Some forests which before sprung up to the 
clouds, were bent to the others- 
seemed yet to bristle up with horror. Hills 
around which Alonzo had seen smiling mea- 
dows, now split into precipices, showed him 
their mangled sides. Olid trees uprooted, 
thrown from the summits of mountains, the 
pine, the palm tree, the guaicum, (lignum- 
vite tree) the caobo, 


eye 


. ih ’ . 
srouna; 


the cedar, scuitered 
over the plain, covered it with thin dissever- 
ed trunks, and shattered branches. The hol- 
lows of detached rocks marked the channels 
of torrents; their craggy borders were lined 
with a frightiul number of animals, mild, 
cruel, timid, and ferocious, that had been. 
submerged and vomited up by the waters. 

Meanwhile these flowing streams left the 
woods and the shade to become reanimated 
with the fires of the rising day. Heaven 
seemed to have made peace with earth, and 
smiled upon it as a sign of favour and of 
love. All that yet breathed, began again to 
enjoy life; the birds, the beasts, the savages 
had forgotten their affright; for the quick 
forgetfulness of evils is a gift that nature 
has bestowed on them, which she. has denied 
to man. 
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For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION., 


BOOK Itt. 
Concluded. 
ARGUMENT. 

Chemos having concluded, Satan addresses the 
fiends; Speech of Envy, dissuading from open 
war; Reply of Belial; Speech of Moloch, support- 
ing Belial; Mammon makes a third proposition 
which is adopted, and Satan leaves the infernal 
regions 

| Chemos then ceased, and Satan straight uprose, 

His mind’s deep cogitations to disclose: 

Warriors, supporters of Apolyon’s fame, 695 

Whate’er your attributes, whate’er your name, 

You all have heard what hell has now to fear, 

Then council wisely; if to grasp the spear, 

And rushing headlong to the distant sky, 

Or gain relief or nobly dare to die! 

Else here in hell secluded to remain? 

The pale compeers of misery and pain! 

For me, my rage and unrelenting pride,. 

And black ambition are my only guide. 

Would that our spears through all my foes were 

driven, 705 


700 





To find a glorious armory in heav’n! 
But ye must judge what measures to ‘pursue, 
Hell’s safety, chieftians, now depends on you! 
Let wild resentment all your bosoms fire, 

Yet native cunning your resolves inspire! 
Thus Satan ended his unmeaning boast, 

And Envy rising, thus addrest the host;— 

Ye gallant peers, convened to judge what best, 
May insure to hell an everlasting rest, 

Attend my words, nor you, my king, despise, 71 
The secret measures that my thoughts advise, ’ 
Tis true I boast not prowess in the field, 
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| Deeds of renown to greater chiefs J yield, 
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The strength that nerves their mighty armsin war, 
To hurl the javelin and to guide the car, 720 


‘I claim not, theirs in battle tis to shine, 


But in the council, warriors, it is mine, 
Nor need I, gallant chieftains, promulgate, 
That I bear Heav’n an everlasting hate, 
Tis true F hate, but yet I fear, his pow’rs 


‘Superior far in battie are to ours! 


A dreadful wish through all my bosom reigns, 

To plunge my poniard in Jehovah’s veins; 

But then how vain the dread attempt would be, 
Pregnant with ruin both to you and me! 730 
If war’s your thought, forego the rash intent, 

We know Jehovah is omnipotent. 

Let secret wiles our num’rous powers employ, 
And hell-born cunning all our foes destroy; 

Let quenchless vengeance burn in every heart, 735 
But all our weapons be consummate art! 

For should we dare an open war to wage, 

‘nd boldly with the ranks of heay’n engage, 
Certain destruction waits the unequal strife, 

Full many a fiend shall, trembling, part with life.740 
Would we not rather live in deep appal 

And ceaseless anguish, than not live at all? 
Though ever banished from the realms of bliss, 
Each, each is ready to cry aye to this! 
Puissant sovereign, Satan, let not thou 
The fire of anger kindle on thy brow; 
Y’ve but « wish to gain imperial sway 
And offer’d an opinion of the way! 

Let the embattled hosts determine, now, 
If I advise the safest or if thou; 750 
If, ye dread chiefs, you think your monarch right, 
We'll rush impetuous to the fearful fight! 

But if you war in secret, I alone 

Will lead your vengeance underneath the throne, 
And artifice, that warriors but despise, 

Shall prove the ruin of th’ exulting skies! 
With me your power, ye spirits, all combine, 


745 
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755 


“To form beneath the solid base a mine, 


Whose dread explode shall into fragments blow 
All heav’n, and prove her monarch’s overthrow! 760 
Satan attends, his eye beams living fire, 

And Envy haply would have felt his ire, 

But Belial rose, the tempest to appease, 

And calm the billows of the threatening seas! 
This greatest oi hell’s magi waved his crest, 
And thus the feelings of his soul express’d:— 
Ye dread supporters of our monarch’s right, 
Converied for dreadful purposes to night, 

¥e daring warriors, terrible in war, 

To hurl the thunderbol.s of ruin far, 

¥ know not whether orMo stimulate 

Your merriment or overwhelming hate, 
Against the wretch who owes allegiance here, 
And yet, pale dastard, dares to counsei tear. 
He says, our glorious purpose to prevent, 

The Everlasting is omnipotent! 

We'll but allow the hypothesis is true, 

Then is Jehovah omnipresent too, 
Does he to omnipotence such rev’rence give, 
And hopes his omnipresence to deceive? 780 
He boasts he’ll Jead us to the throne, below, 
And whien we are there tis easy to o’erthrow; 
But'while he leads to dangers dark and deep, 
Where is omniscience, is the God asleep? 

Say can the sable curtain of the night, 

Hide ev’n an atom from the eternal sight? 
What 1s opaque and hidden to our eyes, 
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785 


‘To Heavn’s uncover’d, mid the darkness, lies! 


Can Envy’s wiles, then, to th’ allseeing eye, 
More latent, warriors, or unnoticed lie? 


790 








Tis impotence of hope, then let us rise, 

Arm’d with ten thousand terrors, to the skies, 
Away with secret war, disguise is vain, 

We'll conflict proudly, rush to heav’n amain, 
Present our firm, determined phalanx there, 795 
And urged the king the reign o’er earth to share; 
Or failing, hurl aloft such dreadful ire, 

At which ey’n heav’n shall tremble and admire! 
Hell roar’d their terrible applauding, while 

The Tempter’s visage wore a dreadful smile; 800 
Moloch arose upheld his quivering spear, 
Chieftains of hell, he cried, at once give ear; 
I need not say what feelings fill my breast, 
For well has Belial, all I would, exprest, 
Like him I purpose and like him advise, 

To hurl defiance at the frowning skies; 
What can we suffer more than a defeat, 
And hell is even then a safe retreat, 

To shield, if conquer’d, all our hosts once more, 
From Heaven’s pursuit, as she has done before! 810 
Pursuit! no Heav’n will be constrain’d to fly, 

if we but combat, or remain to die; 

What conquer’d us before? some trembling ghost, 
Imparted terror to our daring host, 

Else Heav’n had fallen and her num’rous pow’rs,815 
And endless life and glory had been ours! 
The chance we have to gain that glory now, 
If pale eyed fear usurp not ev’ry brow, 

if daring valour reign through ev’ry breast, 
And fearful vengeance wave on ev’ry crest! 
What greater ruin, say, has Heav’n to give, 
Than to compel us in these dens to live, 
Then if we fall our lot is still the same, 
Except our entrance en the page of fame! 
Thus Moloch spoke: meanwhile pale Mammon sat, 
And calmly listen’d to the hot debate; 826 
But when the fiend desisted, silence broke, 

And grinning through his meagre visage, spoke:— 
My heart compells me, chieftains, to aver, 

If either purpose you adopt, you err! 

If any measures can at all avail 

I think the plan I offer cannot fail. 

For a few moments then attend my voice, 
And of three propositions take your choice. 
Who has forgotten that when paradise 

Rose like a basalisk to blast our eyes, 

Our lieged monarch found a passage in, 

And tempted man to ruin and to sin? 

What then is this Redeemer, a mere man, 
Whose fleeting life can measure but a span; 
Our king has art, the thought I’m sure is just, 
To tempt this creature to forsake his trust; 
Then let him go and be the trial made, 

For doubtless man is yet to be betrayed! 

Let him but offer endless sway, and more, 
Aye let him offer Mammon’s precious store; 
Here the pale fiend look terrified in face, 

And hugg’d his riches in a close embrace! 

If this succeed not let me bear your ire, 

And feel the treble fervour of our fire! 

So Mammon spoke, the furies all consent, 
And own his purpose best for their intent, 

As likely to succeed; but ah! ifthey 

Had known whom Hell attempted to betray, 
They would have shrunk aghast, nor dared to try 
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840 


845 


850 


To tempt the Lord of hell and earth andsky! 856 
The grizly monarch for his flight prepares, 

And ev’ry spirit in the labour shares; 

Moloch he gives the first command, while he 

Is absent on his fearful embassy; 860 


The bloody chief ascends the vacant throne, 
And decks his forehead with the snaky crown; 
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Seizes the wand which all the host obey, 

The magic emblem of imperial sway! 

Fearful he sat embosom’d in his mail, 865 
And each prostrating, bursts the dread all hail! 
Satan now stands, and all prepared to rise, 
With pleasure beaming in his face, he cries; 
Ye daring warriors, now a short farewel, 

Ere long your monarch will return to hell; 
Exulting victor in the fatal strife, 

Or trebly wounded, to detest his life! 

No more but this! he spread his Wings on air 
And left awhile the mansions of despair! 


To be continued. 
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For the Repertory. 


870 


PARAPHRASE OF HORACE. 
Book III. Ode 17. 
TO ZLIUS LAMIA. 


He exhorts him to spend the morrow, which 
threatened to be dark and cloudy, in a liberal indub- 
gence. 


O! £lius, of most noble line, 

Whose Lamias doth on pages shine 
Of records old and true, 

(For, from the founder ’tis believ’d, 

The Lamian race their name receiv’d, 
The origin of you!) 

Command of Formian walls who bore, 

Of Liris’ wave, Marica‘s shore, 
*Tis said with princely sway; 

List, lius, to the instructive lyre, 

List to advice which gods inspire, 
Breath’d in the poet’s lay. 

To-morrow tempests range the deep, 

And sea-weeds shall, with surging sweep, 
Be lash’d against the shore; 

Unless that prophetess of rain, 

The raven, (and her croaking train,) 
Must be believ’d no more. 

Then whilst you may, the dry wood pile, 

To-morrow, wine should make you smile, - 
Wine full of life, though old; 

Brisk, shall your slaves a pig prepare, 

They free from work, you free from care, 
Shall laugh upon the cold. A 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED 


URBAN GRANDIER. 
Continued. 


The Cardinal trusted entirely to M. de 
Laubardemont the execution of his ven- 
geance, who returned to Loudun with a full 
commission to bring Grandier to his trial, 
and to decide finally on each article of the 
accusation. The first step of this Minister 
was to order Grandier to prison, without 
waiting for any information against him, | 
who, though forewarned of this intention in | 
time to make his escape, disdained to con- 
fess himself a culprit by flying the face of 
justice. He was seized the next morning 
before it was light, as he walked to his 
church to assist at matins, and was immedi- 
ately conveyed to the castle at Angers, where 
he lay in a dungeon for three months. Here 
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he composed a volume of prayers and me- 
ditations, which breathed nothing but piety, 
forgiveness, and resignation; a composition 
of great elegance both for diction and sen- 
timent, and which looked very little like the 
production of a magician’s brain. This work, 
which was exhibited on his trial, operated 
as little in his favour as the testimony of his 
confessor, who visited him in prison. His 
enemies were sworn to destroy him. Some 
feeble struggles were made for the poor ec- 
clesiastic by his aged mother, who present- 
ed several appeals in vain. He was tried on 
the 19th of December, 1633, on the grounds 
of the supposed possessions ; and Grandier, 
though surrounded with bitter enemies, and 
with « miserable death staring him in the 
face, wore a countenance serene and un- 
moved, while the villainous artifices of this 
monstrous conspiracy were played off be- 
fore him. 

The Bishop of Poitiers deputed as prin- 
cipal exorcist, Demorans, one of the most 
declared of Grandier’s enemies ; and from 
this moment all the world saw clearly that 
the ruin of the man was a thing resolved 
upon. He was now thrown into a prison at 
Loudun, with only such necessaries as na- 
ture demanded. From this mansion of mis- 
ery he wrote a Christian-like letter to his 
mother, betraying no symptoms of mental 
perturbation or sorrow, requesting her to 
send him a bed and a bible, and to be com- 
forted. No one was permitted to have the 
smallest concern with the prisoner, but ei- 
ther his bitter enemies, or their immediate 
dependents ; and the surgeons and apothe- 
caries, whose reports were to certify the 
state of the convent, were all chosen from 
among the most ignorant and prejudiced of 
the profession. 

It was in vain that Daniel Roger, the 
physician of the town, and a man of consid- 
erable merit endeavoured to resist such a 
confederacy of ignorance ; it was in vain 
that the devoted Grandier exclaimed against 
such an open injustice! M. de Laubarde- 
mont had now thrown off all regard to ap- 
pearances, and hardly affected a colour of 
equity in any of his proceedings. It was pro- 
posed to this cruel agent, by those who yet 
hoped that the truth could interest him, to 
adopt a coutrivance of St. Athanasius, who, 
when accused at the Council of Tyre of vio- 
lating the innocence of a maid whom he 
had never seen, and by whom he was en- 
tirely unknown, put ona look of uncon- 
ciousness, and answered his accuser not a 
word. Timotheus, however, one of his 
fricuds, who had previously concerted this 
measure with him, took the accusation to 
himself, and turning to the woman, 





“ What,” cried he, “ have you the audacity 
to say that I am your seducer?” “ The 
same,” cried she, pointing to him with her 
finger, and adducing the circumstances of 
time and place. The Council burst into a 
peal of laughter, and the maid was covered 
with confusion at the discovery of her mis- 
take. As it was well known that the Nuns 
for the most part were in the same igno- 
rance of his person, the friends of Grandier 
conceived that the same innocent stratagem 
might expose the falsehood of his accusers, 
but a discovery of this nature suited not 
the views of M. de Laubardemont. 

Two fresh exorcists were now appointed 
by the Bishop of Poitiers: one of whom 
was afterwards among the jv(ves of Gran- 
dier; the other was Fathe. .<ctance, a big- 
ot of the first order, and one who had adopt- 
ed in all its virulence the hate of the cruel 
fraternity. The exorcisms were now recom- 
menced with all their fury ; and the cabal, 
covered with a protection which. set them 
above fear, gave vent to their malice in 
such shocking absurdities as staggered the 
credulity of the blindest of their votaries. 
The Superior had affirmed, that on the bo- 
dy of Grandier there were five marks of the 
devil, and that in these places he had no 
sensibility to pain. He was accordingly vis- 
ited in the prison by the~surgeon and a 
great number of curious people. Mamouri, 
which was the surgeon’s name, brought 
with him a probe, to put the assertion of the 
Superior to the proof. This probe, however, 
had a blunt and a sharp end, so that he could 
make him appear alive or dead to pain, as it 
suited his purpose. At the end of the ope- 
ration, however, the body of Grandier, which 
was stripped naked for the purpose, was 
covered with blood. A variety of experi- 
ments of this nature were tried upon the 
unhappy ecclesiastic, whose courage en- 
creased with their cruelty, and whose erect 
composure under his sufferings drew tears 
of pity from all but his priestly brethren : 
but the sovereign authority with which the 
Commissary was invested imposed awe up- 
on the people, and a dreadful silence sealed 
up in their lips. 

To be eontinued. 
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When the great admiral Haddock was 
dying, he called his son, and told him, “ con- 
sidering my rank in life, and public servi- 
ces, for so many years, I shall leave you but 
a small fortune; but, my boy, it is honestly 
got, and will wear well; there are no sea- 
men’s wages or provisions, nor one single 
pénny of dirty mioney in it.’* How happy 
would be the nation, could all modern offi- 
cers say the same with equal justice! 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

Circumstances not necessary to be men- 
tioned here, prevented us from noticing a 
number of correspondents last week, but we 
resume the duty, in this number, with a 
great deal of pleasure. 

To Simon Snug we think it unnecessary 
to return an answer through the medium of 
our paper. The objections we had to his 
piece we still hold, but if Simon will favour 
us with a sight of his satirical phiz, we will 
convince him that he has taken our note ina 
more extensive manner than was warranted 
by it. : 

The fragment of a Romance, offered by 
Bellario, we are of opinion had better not be 
published; we are pleased with the compo- 
sition, though rather crude, and connected 
with the body of the work, might indeed 
“ illumine” the columns of the Repertory. 

The life of Hugh Headlofty contains a 
deal of wit and humour, and if pursued in 
the same strain, will no doubt answer the 
author’s intention of “ driving dull care away 
for an hour or two.” 

The translation from Horace would not 
disgrace the gay and gallant Roman. 

Morning by H r, has been perused by 
us with peculiar pleasure, and we are in 
some degree astonished, that the first poeti- 
cal attempt should contain so much smooth- 
ness of composition. It shall appear in our 
next. 

After having made a few alterations that 
do not affect the subject of the piece, we 
are much pleased with the essay of Romeo. 
An injudicious choice of language and a 
superfluous quantity of words, are errors into 
which the tyro in literature generally falls. 





The verses of Rosella we have not. 


perused with sufficient attention to offer a 
decided opinion in this number. 

Lines on reviewing the tomb of a Parent, 
by Algernon, shall receive the attention 
which so pious a subject demands. 

The Sonnetteer, by Edwy, is thus far very 
pleasing, and will doubtless be acceptable to 
anumber of our readers. If they derive as 
much satisfaction from poetical effusions of 
this nature as we do, their pleasure will be 
very great. 





AFFLICTING PROVIDENCE. 
* Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” 


In contemplating the departure of our fellow- 
creatures from this. busy scene, we are led to won- 
der, and compelled to acknowledge the omnipo- 
tence of Jehovah. We sce thoysands desuoy- 
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ed by the terrors of the battle; thousands silently 
sinking, the victims of a slow disease, and others, 
liurried by the touch of a burning fever into an 
aw/ul eternity! some are, dashed headlong on the 
rock and the breath of life issues through the 
wound; some, O! horror, beeome their own de- 
stroyers, and some enter their tomb through. the 
jaws of the devouring tyger, while others pass 
through the resistless water to an eternal home. 

- Of this last nature is the departure which we are 
about to relate. Master William Britton, of about 
five years of age, the darlirg son of Mr. William 

sritton, board merchant, of this city, was on Wed- 
nesday afternoon last, drowned from one of the slips 
of Richman’s Ferry, on the Jersey shore. The cir- 
cumstances attendant on this fatal catastrophe, are 
in the highest degree distressing. The little inno- 
cent went to command the return of one of the 
family: he found a little fish, and with all the sim- 
plicity of a child, he said, “I will give my little fish 
some water.” He sought the wharf, contrary to 
command, and descended a steep slip for that pur- 
pose, in company with a little girl, when dreadful 
to tell, he. fell into the water, and though every 
possible assistance was immediately given, it was 
in vail. 

Now came the distracted mother, in all the 
phrenzy of despair, wringing her hands and cal- 
jing upon her darling, her dead child; while the 
weeping sisters, calling for their little brother from 
the unmindful stream, presented a spectacle that 
would melt almost a heart of adamant, and draw 
tears.from eyes unused to weep! And then to see 
the tender father, landing at the spot, where zeal- 
ous friends were searching in vain for his beloved 
boy, O! it was a sight that might have bleached 
joy’s rosy cheek forever and strewed the snows of 
age upon youth’s auburn ringlets. 

The next morning the body was found, and in 
the «afternoon was interred in the Baptist meeting 
yard, in Second-street, where the Rev. Dr. Staugh- 
ton delivered avery affecting address. 

From this distressing dispensation we may learn 
the uncertainty of human existence, and hear the 
opening grave exclaim, “ prepare!” since youth and 
old age are alike exposed to the ravages of death. 
‘To you, afflicted parents, there is a consolation in 
this hour of trial. Great indeed is your loss, but the 
gat of your infant is incalculable. He has flown 
from anxiety and distress, in this vale of tears, to 
endless blessings in the skies; and though his body 
had forever remained in the stream, the yielding 
water could never have confined his spirit, which 
has gone to join the ransomed around the throne, 
where, while you are mourning his loss, he, doupt- 
less, is singing, glory and honour and praise and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne 
and unto the Lamb, world without end. 


Cease pallid mourners, cease these gushing tears, 
‘That thus unbidden from their sources flow; 
‘Though dead thy offspring in the youth of years, 


Too much of water has thy darling boy, 
Therefore forbid these wo-born streams to fall; 
In heaven no deep afflictions can annoy, 

No awful horrors and no strange appal! 


There his pure spirit shall forever dwell, 
Untouched by death or deep affliction, there 
The joyful anthem shall, exulting, swell, 

To him who saved her from unfelt despair! 


There you may cry, when flies the yielding breath, 

And changeless fate your final hour shall bring; 

O! grave, where is thy victory, O! death, 

Where, to the righteous, is thy fatal sting? 

On yonder frail memorials of the dead, 

Thy span of time, unthinking mortal, see; 

The grave next opened may become thy bed, 

The stone next sculptured may be done for thee. 
H. 


— od 

DIED, 
On Wednesday morning last, Capt. 7ho- 
mas Anderson, aged 57 years. 

———— 
New Invention. With pleasure we announce to 
the public, a new constructed balance, for weighing 
all kinds of commodities, particularly gold and sil- 
ver, with the greatest possible accuracy and dis- 
patch; not only giving the specific gravity in its 
various denominations to the hundreth part of a 
grain, but also at one view, the value in doilars, 
cents, &c. whether the standard be American, En- 
glish, Portuguese, French or Spanish. It combines 
all the uses of the hydrostatic balance, for ascer- 
taining the purity of metals, proof of spirits, &c. 
In its configuration and principle it approaches 
nearest to the bent lever balance of any machine 
for weighing now in use, and will be a very valua- 
ble acquisition to banks and counting houses—It is 
the invention of the ingenious Mr. Moses L. Morse, 
of Cambridge Port, late a citizen of this county; 
and as it affords another instance of the inventive 
powers of the mechanics of our country, we cannot 
but hope Mr. M. will meet with due patronage for 
inventing and perfecting a machine the uses of 
which are at.once so various and important. The 


decided opinions of several gentlemen of acknow]l- 
| edged agency in business of this kind, and of per- 
fectly competent judgment on subjects of this 
nature, has left no doubt of the value of this im- 
provement. (Vat. gis. 








Air Bailoon. We have already noticed the experi- 
ments of M. Degen, of Vienna, to raise himself into 
the air—As his weight exceeded the power of the 
' machinery with which he effected this, by thirty- 
| four pounds, he conceived the idea of combining 
with it an air baloon, imagining that, by means of 
| the latter, he could be supported in the air, and 
| at the same time have it sufficiently under his cém- 
| mand. The experiments which he made with it, to- 
wards the conclusion of last year, in the prater, be- 
fore a numerous company, were completely suc- 
cessful.—He flew at pleasure in all directions; rais- 
ed and lowered himself; and the baloon followed 


him spontaneously which ever way he turned. The 
diameter of the latter was nineteen feet five inches . 
After deducting the weight of Degen and his fly- 
ing-machine, the baloon possessed a power equal to 
thirty-two pounds. 

—_—— 
HEALTH OFFICE, 


August 10th, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 3d to the 10th of August. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 0 Fever, bilious 0 2 
Cancer 1 0 Hooping cough 01 
Childbed 1 0 Hives 0 1 

| Cholera Morbus 0 14 Inflam. lungs - . 

| Consump. oflungs 3. 1 Inflam. stomach 1 0 
Convulsions 0 2 Palsey 1 0 
Diarrhoea 0 1 Scrofula me fr | 
Dropsy 1 0 Small pox, natural O 1 
Dropsy ofthe breast1 0 Still born 0 2 
Dropsy in the brain @ 1 Sudden 1 0 
Dysentery 10 

Debility 1 0 ‘17 29 
Epilepsy 1 0 <4" oe 
Fever 1 1 Total 46 
Fever, intermittent 1 0 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 15 Between 50 and 60 1 

Between 1 and 2 7 60 70 1 
2 5 3 70 80 3 
5 10 2 80 90 0 
10 20 2 90 100 0 
20 8630 2 —_ 
30 40 4 Total 46 
40 50 6 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 


9 o'clock. 12 o’clock. 3 0’ clock. 


August 5 73 76 77 
6 74 74 74 

7 73 74 75 

8 72 73 75 

9 68 70 69 

lv 69 71 72 





TERMS OF (HE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any persoit who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 








PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Hearit, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth, near 














For heaven he left these changing scenes below. 


St. Mary’s church 
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